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THE POET WHITTIER. 


i faa is known of this poet in England than he deserves. For although 
there are many greater—with more breadth of culture, and more 
power of penetrating the deeper recesses of the soul—there are few 
whose poetry is sweeter or more wholesome. Whittier comes of a good 
old Quaker stock, and has all the characteristics of his people. On the 
one hand he possesses their keen common sense, their thorough grasp of 
things temporal ; on the other, with this, he combines an appreciation of 
the spirit which lies behind temporal things ; there is in addition a strong 
love of liberty, backed by courage, to give it effect. 

In a short paper like this, which aims more at directing the readers of 
this magazine to the works of the writer than attempting a complete 
exposition of his life and poetry, it would be out of place were I to dwell 
on the incidents of his career. It is enough to say that John Greenleaf 
Whittier was born at Haverhill, Massachusetts, December, 1807 ; that 
he worked on a farm and at shoemaking in his boyhood ; that having a 
strong desire for learning, at the age of eighteen he entered a local 
academy. In 1829 he became editor of the ‘‘ American Manufacturer,”’ 
a paper established at Boston to advocate a protective tariff; in 1830 he 
was editor of the ‘‘New England Review,” at Hartford, Connecticut, 
where he wrote a Life of Brainard, and the ‘‘ Legends of New England.” 

These, and a few others, are the recordable incidents, but not the 
incidents best worth recording. In all cases there is a daily life which, 
could it be noted, would be a thousand times more interesting than the 
cut and dried facts which form biographical memoirs. We owe more 
to the loving hands which have given us a few pictures of Whittier’s 
surroundings.- These, even in their very common-placeness, are charm- 
ing. A simple semi-country house, with rooms whose walls are plain 

’ even to bareness, smooth, hair-seated chairs, and old-fashioned prints and 
pictures, in these there would be nothing attractive were it not for the 
life that flits in and out among them, and breathes into the atmosphere 
the feeling that in the centre of all this there dwells the spirit of home, 
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The New England legends, to which I have just alluded, seem to have 
awakened his poetical instincts. Nor is this surprising. To the New 
England man whose grandfather or great grandfather lived in a wilder- 
ness, which had been all the more impressive from the circumstances 
under which it had been sought, there was enough to appeal to an 
imagination less ardent than that of a born poet. Hence we need not be 
surprised that such writers as Whittier and Longfellow should have 
thought it worth their while to clothe with verse the early stories of their 
native land. Nor is it surprising that they should at first have been 
impressed with the wild life of the Indians. Savages dwelling in forest 
and mountain have always an attraction for the youthful mind. In our 
early days our joy is derived from nature, from things outside, and 
especially such things as are strange, and beyond our ordinary experi- 
ence: it is only in later days that we come to rejoice in the glories of the 
inner life. 

The chief of these Indian legends is that of ‘‘ Mogg Megone;”’’ but the 
one to which I should like especially to direct the readers of the Sunday 
School Helper is ‘‘ Nauhaught, the Deacon.” It is a story of an Indian 
convert to Christianity, and is instructive both as a lesson of honesty 
under trying circumstances, and as showing the working of a semi-savage 
mind under the influence of Christianity. A poor Indian hunter, a deacon 
in the native church, has had but bad luck, and his wife and children are 
starving at home. As he is in this desperate state, wandering through the 
woods, and mentally praying Jesus to heal his sick wife, his foot strikes 
something which turns out to be a purse containing ten golden coins. The 
temptation to keep them is very great. The influence of fear is strongly 
brought out :— 


Was there a hell ? 
Were all his fathers’ people writhing there— 
Like poor shell-fish set to boil alive— 
For ever, dying never? If he kept 
This gold, so needed, would the dreadful God 
Torment him like a Mohawk’s captive, stuck 
With slow-consuming splinters ? Would the saints 
And the white angels dance and laugh to see him 
Burn like a pitch-pine torch ? 


Then :— 


He gazed around. A black snake lay in coil 

On the hot sand, a crow with sidelong eye 
Watched from a dead bough, All his Indian lore 
Of evil blending with the convert’s faith 

In the supernal terrors of the Book, 

He saw the Tempter in the coiling snake 

And ominous, black-winged bird ; and all the while 
The low rebuking of the distant waves 

Stole in upon him, like the voice of God 

Among the trees of Eden. 


The voice of God conquers; he takes the gold home, and finds its 
owner, who rewards him with one of the gold pieces. The poem closes 
with these striking lines ;— 
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And when his neighbours in their careless way 
Spoke of the owner of the silken purse— 

_A Wellfleet skipper, known in every port 

That the Cape opens in its sandy wall— 

He answered, with a wise smile, to himself : 

‘I saw the angel where they see a man.’ 


Next in order to the Indian legends come the ‘‘ Legends and Poems 
of New England.” All of these are interesting, and are of the kind that 
ought to find favour among our Sunday scholars, as they are equally 
marked in their love of freedom and their deep devotion of tone. The 
first, ‘‘ Cassandra Southwick,”’ if not the best, is at least one of the best. 
It is a story ot the strangest of all religious persecutions; when those who, 
for the sake of religious or civil liberty had sought the shores of New 
England, became themselves the persecutors of the ‘‘ Quakers.” I will 
not relate the story, because I want the readers of this magazine to 
peruse the poem for themselves. 

A great part of Whittier’s middle life was taken up with his work in 
connection with the freeing of the slave, and quite a large number of his 
best poems are Anti-slavery poems. Into this work he threw the whole 
strength of his manhood. In 1836 he was appointed secretary of the 
Anti-slavery society, and editor of the ‘‘ Pennsylvania Freeman’? in 
Philadelphia, where he remained till 1840. He then removed to Ames- 
bury, Massachusetts, which has since been his settled home. The 
“Voices of Freedom’’ have no longer the burning interest that they 
must have had while the struggle was still going on, but to the lover of 
freedom they will never be without a certain charm. 

Though Whittier has not been a great traveller, like his contemporary 
Longfellow, but is rather an instance of what can be accomplished by a 
stay-at-home man, still he has not been deaf or blind to the world outside 
New England. To us, who live in this old world of the east, it is pleasant 
to note the delight which our American cousins take in all that concerns 
the land from whence they spring. The legends of the old continent, seen 
through the spectacles of the New England poet, have as great a charm as 
those of the new. As most suitable for my readers, I should select the 
poem called ‘‘ King Solomon and the Ants,’’ which ends with the words :— 

Happy must be the state 

Whose ruler heedeth more 

The murmurs of the poor 

Than flatteries of the great. 
The legend from which it is taken tells that when Queen Sheba visited 
Solomon, he was approaching an ant-hill, when he heard the little folks 
expressing their fear that he would crush them. Telling it to Queen 
Sheba, she tried to persuade the king that such miserable creatures might 
consider themselves happy to be destroyed by so illustrious a king. 
Solomon rebuked the queen, and rode round the ant-hill, hence the 
verse quoted above. Whittier, like Longfellow, has offered a tribute to 
Dr. Channing, and a noble tribute it is. It does credit as much to the 
liberality of the poet as to the worth of America’s great preacher. 

““The Songs of Labour’’ are among Whittier’s most characteristic 
poems. The very names have a musical sound, and seem to tell 
us that here indeed is a man who can bring the poetry out of apparently 
rude things, and make them bright with the glory which, though inherent, 
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is like the beauty of gems which in the rough look dull and worthless, 
but shine under the skilful hand of the lapidary. These are the names of 
the poems:—TZhe Shipbuilders, The Shoemakers, The Drovers, The 
Fishermen, The Huskers, The Corn Song, The Lumbermen, Snow-bound,— 
above all things read Snow-bound. It is a picture of such a country 
farm as Whittier knew in his boyhood, and we can well believe him, after 
having read it, when he tells us that,— 
Haply in some lull of life, 

Some truce of God which breaks its strife, 

The worldling’s eyes shall gather dew, 

Dreaming in throngful city ways 

Of winter joys his boyhood knew. 

The spirit of these poems is such as we all need more of. They show 
us the delight of simple things, and the glory of familiar things. They 
take us near to the heart of religion. They are an illustration of 
the words: ‘‘ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 
This poet sees God as continually as you and I see Mammon, and he 
somehow makes us love God and hate Mammon, and puts us in the way 
of seeing God ourselves. It is good for us all to be in such company; 
therefore I will again say to old and young—Read Whittier. 

C. H. Osrer. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A FLOWER SERVICE. 


HE growth of the practice of holding Floral and Harvest festivals in 
connection with our schools and churches is an encouraging sign 
of a much needed reform. The musical and zsthetical feelings of the 
children have had too little care bestowed upon them. The seasons of 
nature afford a suitable opportunity for giving emphasis to this long 
neglected branch of our work. The most successful and helpful Flower 
Services have been those in which the chapel choir and the Sunday school 
scholars have shared the labour of rendering the musical part. 

Of course a Flower Service without the presence of the ‘‘ emblems of 
beauty” would not deserve the name. A duty, always gladly under- 
taken, is laid upon every scholar to collect wild flowers for the occasion, 
whilst all the available garden flowers, and window or greenhouse plants 
are brought into requisition. A special committee of elder scholars, 
appointed to take this matter in hand, is usually successful in making a 
tasteful and appropriate display. 

The question then arises as to the nature of the service. Shall it be 
a Service of Song? There is no doubt that a bright musical service of 
that character is most desirable. But where is such a service to be found 
ready prepared for use? I do not know of a single published service of 
song upon the subject of flowers that could be used in our schools without 
very great alteration. If the minister and choir-master can be induced to 
take up the question, it is possible to produce a suitable service, but this 
entails the expense of printing the hymns, and making many copies of 
the music. I have pursued this course on several occasions with con- 
siderable success. The plan of the service was something like the 
following. First a short canticle, usually selected from Curwen’s short 
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anthems, then a series of hymns, some of them of the’solo and chorus type, 
a chant and an anthem, all bearing as nearly as possible upon the one 
subject. These were arranged so as to give variety to the service. At 
ae three of the hymns and tunes were such as the whole congregation 
could sing. I then wrote, or selected, a series of connective readings and 
a prayer, all bearing upon the subject, and leading up to the hymns and 
other pieces selected. Last year I took the floral service entitled 
‘‘Summer Roses”’ (published by Curwen), and adapted it for the annual 
festival. The best thing that the Sunday School Association could do 
for our schools would be to publish a series of Services of Song specially 
adapted for anniversaries and the various festivals of nature. 

Whilst the difficulty of obtaining“suitable Services of Song remains 
unsolved, no school need neglect to hold a Flower Service, if it has in use 
the revised edition of the Sunday School Hymn Book. The following 
sketch of such a service might easily be adapted to every school that is 
well supplied with the book I have named. 

(1.) Sanctus—by the choir. 
(2.) Short collect or prayer. 
(3.) Hymn 72—‘‘ Every gentle gale that blows.” 
(4.) Reading—Hymn to the flowers—‘‘ Your voiceless lips, O 
flowers, are living preachers.” 
5.) Hymn 50—“ Angels holy.” 
6.) Scripture reading—say the 145th and 148th Psalms. 
(7.) Hymn 65—“ Earth with her ten thousand flowers.”’ 
(8.) Reading—a descriptive or narrative poem. 
(g.) Organ voluntary and prayer. 

(10.) Anthem—“ Consider the lilies.’’—Hatton. 

(11.) Short, simple address (carefully prepared), enlarging on the 
sentiment, ‘‘ Heaven and earth are full of Thy glory.’’ Not to occupy 
more than eight or ten minuutes. 

(12.) Hymn 71—“‘All things bright and beautiful.” 

(13.) Another short address upon ‘‘ The mission of the flowers,” 
which their symbolic use in life and at death; and their analogy to che 
innocence of childhood may be pointed out, with such illustrations as that 
of Mungo Park and the solitary desert flower. 

(14.) Concluding hymn, 198. 

(15.) Lord’s Prayer and Benediction. 

I have here very briefly indicated what might be done in every school 
by a little preparation. It would occupy too much space in the Helper to 
attempt a complete service, but I trust that the Association will receive 
such help and encouragement as will enable its committee to continue the 
work of which the publication of Mr. Callow’s little services is the first 
instalment. 


J. Harrison. 


Each hath its place in the Eternal Plan: 
Heaven whispers wisdom to the wayside flower, 
Bidding it use its own peculiar dower, 
‘And bloom its best within its little span. 
We must each do, not what we will, but can; 
Nor have we duty to exceed our power.— 
Thomas Burbidge. 
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Studies of Shakspere’s Blavs. 


II.— KING LEAR. 


aE play of King Lear has been compared to a Gothic cathedral 

with gloomy crypts and ascending spires, with mysterious depths of 
roof and pillared aisles in dim perspective, with glowing pictures of 
martyred saints and monstrous gargoyles of frightful demons. This 
play is, indeed, a strange, vast, wonderful creation, difficult for the mind 
to grasp in its complete uniqueness, bewildering our imagination by its 
infinite variety of aspect and intricacy of detail. Kzng Lear is one of the 
greatest creations of human intellect, surpassing, in primitive strength 
and strenuous vitality, the finest works of art which have ever been built 
in stone, carved in marble, or painted on canvas. Here Shakspere 
explores human nature, strips it bare of its accidents, exposes its inner- 
most workings, reveals the secret things of wickedness and the exhaustless 
resources of goodness. 


Tue TRIAL OF LOVE. 


Comparing the whole play to a Gothic cathedral, we may say that it 
receives its consecration from the shrine of one beautiful saint. When- 
ever we recall these tumultuous scenes of guilt and madness, there always 
rises the calm vision of Cordelia, the genius of truth and love, whose 
cruel banishment begins the story, and whose sacrificial death completes 
and crowns the tragedy. At the opening of the play, Lear is an old 
man of eighty years, with deep affection, powerful intellect, and strong 
self-will. As far as we can gather, he has been a worthy monarch ; 
certainly he has won to himself the love and loyalty of the best and 
purest who surround his throne. There must have been fine qualities 
in this king who secured not only the devotion of his daughter 
Cordelia, but also the stoical loyalty of Kent and the unquestioning 
faithfulness of the Fool. But many years of absolute power have worked 
their influence into his character. Always passionate, wayward, and 
domineering, in his old age he becomes jealous, exacting, and capricious. 
And out of this deterioration of character the currents of tragic events 
arise. He has no son on whom his kingship can devolve, and he wishes 
to see the country settled under a new government before his death. So 
he devises a scheme by which his three daughters and their husbands 
shall divide the kingdom. In his overbearing egoism, Lear gloats over 
the thought of how he will be praised for his unbounded generosity ; and 
he looks forward to spending his last days as an honoured guest in his 
daughters’ homes, environed by their filial care and love. Without the 
burdens of office he will still hold the title, dignity, and reverence of a 
king. This partition of his kingdom is not the symptom of a better 
spirit of renunciation, but rather an exaggeration of supreme self-will. 
He glories in his own power to bestow such immense benefits ; he flatters 
himself with the thought of the exuberant gratitude which must crown 
him for such acts of grace. This political scheme is finally drawn out; 
but its enactment must be accompanied by fussy, formal verbosity, which 
shall feed the insatiable egoism of the headstrong king. He makes his 
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three daughters appear before him atcourt, and tells all that heintends to do. 
And then, in a sudden freak of capricious temper, he tries to bribe them to 
confess how much they love their father; and he gives them a hint that 
the size of their possessions will be measured by the bigness of their 
words. At the moment, this may, perhaps, have been done more in jest 
than in earnest, to enliven a solemn act of diplomacy by a sort of 
household conference. But, no doubt, the real secret of it all was the old 
man’s jealousy, his greediness of praise, his delight to have his ears 
tickled by outward protestations of loyalty. With his two eldest 
daughters he succeeds: he gets exactly what he asks. In words of 
fulsome flattery, Goneril and Regan protest their entire devotion to the 
King. 

Rlcdnwhile, the youngest daughter stands in grieved astonishment, 
looks and listens. Before Cordelia speaks a word, Shakspere lets us 
hear her think. Twice we are let into her secret feelings, before an open 
word escapes her lips ; as though the poet would say to us, at the very 
beginning : Zhis dear maiden thinks and feels move than she can ever 
express in words ; her brave heart 1s stored with emotions, which watt 
for deeds to unfold their hidden strength. Shakspere lets us hear her 
think before she speaks, in order that we may not too harshly judge the 
abruptness of her answer to her father’s demand. As Goneril pours out 
her shallow protestations, Cordelia shrinks in instinctive repulsion, and 
thinks to herself :— 


“What shall Cordelia do? love and be silent.” 


And when Regan tries to overtop her sister’s pile of flatteries, she thinks 
again :— 
“Then poor Cordelia ! 


And yet not so; since, I am sure, my love’s 
More richer than my tongue.” 


This vain headstrong man is delighted with the success of his device; 
but the best, he thinks, is yet to come. His favourite daughter has yet 
to speak, and he thinks her soft and gentle words will be more welcome 
than the verbose rhetoric of her sisters. Later on in the play he says of 
Cordelia :— 
‘Her voice was ever soft, 
Gentle, and low, an excellent thing in woman.” 


But he little knows the purity of Cordelia’s heart, or he would never have 
profaned it by offering a vulgar bribe. Turning to her with a smile, he 
asks :— 
‘Now our joy, 
Although the last, not least; .... ; 
Sees What can you say to draw 
A third more opulent than your sisters ? speak.” 


And he listens to catch the sweetest sounds to which he can attend, the 
utterance of his dearest daughter’s love. He asks her what she can say 
to draw from him the largest gift, and she answers :— 


ut Nothing my lord,” 
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Instantly the father starts in amazement, and a thrill of wonder passes 
through the court. That single word from the gentle maiden’s lips in a 
moment precipitates a freakish jest into deadly earnest. 


“Nothing |” 
cries the astonished King. 


“ Nothing,” 


firmly replies Cordelia. The father’s brow is clouded, he clutches the 
arms of his throne to repress his growing passions, he leans forward, and 
gasps out :— 


“Nothing will come of nothing: speak again.” 


Poor Cordelia is agonised to grieve her dear father, or seem indifferent to 
his love; but the thing demanded is impossible, she simply CANNOT 
violate the most sacred sanctions of her nature. She has been struck 
dumb by the loathsome sycophancy of her sisters ; and she feels as though 
she would choke if she dared to speak words of love in an atmosphere 
poisoned by bribery, flattery, and deceit. I can fancy how she wrings 
her hands in her distress, and tries to crush down the pain she feels, as 
she answers :— 


“Unhappy that I am, I cannot heave 
My heart into my mouth.” 


Then we all know how the headstrong king bursts into furious passion, 
and banishes his favourite daughter for ever from his sight. 

Some critics think Cordelia was to blame in this abrupt reply to her 
father’s demand. But, I think, Shakspere wants to make us know that 
there are some things which even a father has no right to compel, things 
which cannot be forced, or bribed, or bought. When we listen in 
company to conventional talk about sacred things, in the midst of vulgar 
cant and wordy pietism, we are compelled to close our lips in silence; 
and we feel it better to be thought ‘‘infidels’’ than desecrate the sanctities 
of religion by empty phrases of which the heart knows nothing. Some- 
times when you will persist to bother a sincere child as to how much he 
loves you, you almost admire the impatient evasion by which he protects 
himself, and ends your tiresome questions, as he cries: ‘‘I don’t love 
youa bit!” If that is a lie, you are far more to blame than the child.* 
A true character will not be compelled; but yields at once to the tender 
invitation,—‘‘My son, give me thy heart.’’ How profoundly are we 
taught the inviolability of the soul in that wonderful picture of the 
Divine Christ standing at the door and waiting for admission. 
‘‘Behold,”’ he says, ‘‘I stand at the door and knock.’’ Surely the 
Lord of souls has power and right to enter every door and take 
possession of every heart. And yet he regards the human will as too 
sacred to be compelled by force from without, and waits in unwearied 
patience until the barrier is removed from within. In this play we have 
a despotic parent trying to take his child’s heart by storm. And if 
Cordelia’s conduct seems undutiful her tyrannical father must bear 
the blame. There are times when we have to guard ourselves from 


* Compare Wordsworth’s poem called Anecdote for Fathers, 
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the unwarranted pressure of outward force upon the sanctuary of the soul. 
We have no right to encroach upon another’s personality, or compel 
the lifting. of the veil which has been drawn to shut out curious, prying 
eyes. Cordelia would have been false to her holiest nature, false to her 
deep love, if she had allowed her voice to join in a chorus of blatant lies, if 
she had offered her affection in exchange for the royal bribe. In Cordelia 
there was a beautiful remoteness, a sacred depth of silent strength. By 
every action of her life her father might learn something of the love she 
felt. But if he wanted words, she had none to give; if he offered to bribe 
her affection, then the windows of the soul were curtained, and the door 
was shut to guard the sanctities of love from the meannesses of commerce. 
Was this treatment of her father a fault in Cordelia ?—then, as I com- 
pare her with her sisters, I love her forher fault! Without that ‘‘fault’’ her 
father would never have discovered her radiant sincerity of mind, her 
matchless strength of love, her power of glorious self-sacrifice. Ah! but 
(some criticobjects) how differently the course of this story might have been, 
if Cordelia had only been more compliant; how much suffering she 
might have saved by humouring her father. But you can purchase 
immunity from suffering at too dear a rate. There are some things 
which must not be done whatever the risk, and ought to be resisted 
at any cost, even unto death; there is a chastity of mind and heart 
supremely precious, and not for any bribe must the soul prostitute its 
integrity. Rather than that Cordelia should betray her heart to tyrannical 
selfishness and sell her love for convenience and commodity, it was 
better to risk all consequences ; better to die a glorious martyr in the 
arms of her broken-hearted father, than live in an atmosphere of hypocrisy, 
yielding up, bit by bit, the sanctities of her womanhood to hollow con- 
ventionalities and base compliances. Life has its pangs, death has its 
terrors, but the worst catastrophe is the defilement and gradual disrup- 
tion of moral character. ‘‘ The light of the body is the eye ; if therefore 
thine eye be single, thy whole body shall be full of light; but if thine eye 
be evil, thy whole body shall be full of darkness. Jf therefore the light 
that is in thee be darkness, how great 1s that darkness.’’ Insincerity of 
word, unfaithfulness of heart, selfishness of soul,—these are the evils 
against which we must guard ourselves, lest the altar-light of conscience 
Cie away; and no fear of any painful consequences must ever lead to a 
compromise in these supreme issues of spiritual life. ‘‘ Fear not those who 
kill the body, and after that have no more that they can do; but rather 
fear that Dread Power which visits every sin with its inevitable conse- 
quences in the soul.’’ I shall never forget how deeply I was moved, the 
first time I read in the Apologia pro vitd sud those words of Cardinal 
Newman :—‘‘ It is better for the sun and moon to drop from heaven, for 
the earth to fail, and for all the many millions on it to die of starvation in 
extremest agony, as far as temporal affliction goes, than that one soul, I 
will not say should be lost, but should commit one single venial sin, 
should tell one wilful untruth, or should steal one poor farthing without 
excuse.’’ Suffering and Death !—these are not the worst catastrophies ; 
these can be nobly encountered and bravely borne. Better a thousand 
times to suffer and die, than to poison the moral nature by deceit, and 

blunt spiritual sensibility by prudential worldliness. 
FRANK WALTERS, 
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Outline Lectures to Voung silen. 


IIl—HOW SHALL I FIGHT MY BATTLE? 


1 [Gavi in my first lecture defined what should be the aim of a 

young man’s life, I pointed out in my second lecture the sort of 
temptations which he would have to meet. I considered these as they 
pressed with special force upon the physical, the mental, and the spiritual 
nature. Under these divisions I brought before you the various snares 
and besetments which assail every young man as he goes forth to meet 
the world. I especially spoke of the following: the drinking customs, 
unchastity, undue physical pursuits, the plea that lying is needful in 
business, haste to grow rich—leading to gambling, dishonesty and 
duplicity—fawning for favour, inducements to neglect mental culture, to 
neglect, or sneer at, or be hypocritical about religion, falseness to con- 
viction, and inducement to follow the multitude, to be and do like them, 
and so to sink the splendour and glory of true individuality. 

These and many other temptations I declared you would have to 
meet. I have now to answer the third question you put to me—How shall 
I fight my battle? 

(i.) ‘This question is based upon the assumption that your life, and 
indeed all life, is a battle. Naturalists like Darwin, Huxley, and 
Wallace, tell us that there is a struggle for existence itseli—and no one 
can doubt that to obtain mobility of life involves much conflict. ‘‘ Battle’s 
magnificently stern array ’’ is not seen only when hosts are gathering in 
hostile forces, but even more grandly when a soul goes forth to do battle 
for its integrity. 

Life has been compared to many things, but surely none is more 
descriptive than that which calls it a battle. Paul revels in this figure of 
speech. He calls upon Timothy to ‘‘war a good warfare;’’ he urges 
him to “fight the good fight of faith ;’’ he summons the Ephesians to 
‘put on the whole armour of God ;”’. and he rouses up all his followers 
to ‘quit them like men,’ and like ‘“ good soldiers.” Dickens speaks 
wisely when he says: ‘‘ This is a world on which the sun never rises but 
it looks upon a thousand bloodless battles, that are some set-off against 
the miseries and wickedness of battlefields; and it is a world we need be 
careful how we libel. Heaven forgive us, for it is a world of sacred 
mysteries, and its Creator only knows what lies beneath the surface of 
His lightest image.’”’ Unquestionably, young men, your life—if it is to be 
worth anything,—must be a battle. 

Do you remember that passage in Scott’s ‘‘ Lady of the Lake,’’ when 
Fitz-James had expressed the wish to see Roderick Dhu and his band, 
and suddenly, at the whistle of his companion and guide, ‘ every tuft of 
broom gave life to plaided warrior armed for strife ?”’ 


“That whistle garrisoned the glen 
At once with full five hundred men, 
As if the yawning hill to heaven 
A subterranean host had given.” 


Startled, the life-blood thrilling through him, Fitz-James 
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“ Mann’d himself with dauntless air, 
Returned the chief his haughty stare, 
His back against a rock he bore, 

And firmly placed his foot before ;— 
‘Come one, come all! this rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as [!’” 


This illustrates the first rule I would lay down. A young man to 
fight the battle of life must put his back firmly against strong principles, 
and his foot upon solid realities, and must have something to fight for. 

(ii.) _NowI have set before you the grand aims of life, and what it is 
you ought tu live for, and we have seen that these are worthy of your 
efforts. You have an embattled host of dangers and foes to meet. They 
stand up before you on all the waysides of life. They cannot be evaded. 
You must give an account of them, or they will crush and trample upon 
you. No soldier will go to battle without being well armed. 

Listen to Paul: ‘‘ Wherefore take unto you the whole armour of God, 
that ye may be able to withstand in the evil day, and having done all, to 
stand. Stand therefore, having your loins girt about with truth, and 
having on the breast-plate of righteousness, and your feet shod with the 
preparation of the gospel of peace, above all, taking the shield of faith, 
wherewith ye shall be able to quench all the fiery darts of the wicked. 
And take the helmet of salvation, and the sword of the Spirit, which is 
the word of God; praying always with all prayer and supplication in 
the Spirit, and watching thereunto with all perseverance.’’ © This is what 
Pope means when he says :— 


‘True conscious honour is to feel no sin, 
He’s armed without, that’s innocent within.” 


(iii.) But in addition to being well armed, a soldier must have a 
brave spirit. There must be in him the stuff out of which heroes are 
made. A poltroon is sure to be beaten. Whoever may win, HE must 
lose. In the battle of life a man must have the courage of his convictions 
and principles. He must be prepared without faltering to stand by them. 
You remember the story of the finding of the stiff, upright figure of the 
Roman soldier at Pompeii, who, while the crowds hurried by him, flying 
for life, as the burning ashes were falling around, never moved, but 
stood at his post and died. And you have heard of the heroic deeds of 
pitmen, who, while the pit was on fire, and precious lives were in peril, 
voluntarily met death in order that they might save others. And some 
of us have not forgotten the story of the gun-cotton explosion at Stow- 
market, where one of the proprietors, Mr. Prentice, braved and found 
death in order that he might restrict the limits of the explosion, and so 
save many of the lives of his workpeople. These stories, and a thousand 
others, illustrate the dauntlessness of manly heroism. 

(iv.) A soldier must always be on his guard. His foes are treacherous 
and wily—like the Red Indians or the Bushmen of Ashantee. 

“Arm me with jealous care, 
As in thy sight to live ; 
And O, thy servant, Lord, prepare, 
A strict account to give.” —C. Wesley. 


Do you not know how, almost insensibly, a habit steals upon you? 
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how a passion is nursed? how insidiously moral principles are sapped ? 
Young men are in great danger. The allurements are so numerous, and the 
temptations are so beguiling. Keep a strict watch. Bealways on guard. 


“Thou who hast a vague foreboding 

That a peril may be near, 

Even when nature smiles around thee, 
And thy conscience holds thee clear— 

Trust the warning—look before thee— 
Angels may the mirror show, 

Dimly still, but sent to guide thee, 
We are wiser than we know.”—WMackay. 


(v.) The battle can only be won by those who ate (1) ready to fight, 
(2) ready to obey, (3) veady to die. In this life-battle there must be no 
parleying with temptation. He who hesitates is lost. Every true soldier 
must be not only ready, but eager for the fray. He must listen for the 
commander’s word. He must study how battles are won. He may read 
of the soldiers’ battle at Inkerman, of Sir Garnet Wolseley at Ashantee. 
He must cultivate self-reliance, and give perfect obedience to his 
commander. He must be willing to die, and go forth to the struggle 
as did Napoleon’s Guards, and the Light Brigade in the Crimea. 

(vi.) Do not imagine that you are alone in the fight, or that you have 
no helpers and comrades, or that your battle is of small moment. The 
tide of battle rolls all around you. Grand souls are ready to cheer you 
on, and brave comrades to stand by your side, and your fight is part of 
the great battle which is raging between evil and goodness in the world. 

You will sometimes be worsted ; a passion will rise and conquer you ; 
a temptation will get the better of you; you will fall into some sin, some 
evil habit. Do not give up the fight; do not lose heart ; do not despair. 
“‘ Put your trust in God, and keep your powder dry,’’ was the watchword 
of Cromwell. Plunge again into the conflict; never yield; you are 
surrounded with helpers; the armies of heaven fight with you; the 
prayers of your parents, the yearnings of all who love you, the hopes of 
those dearest to youare on your side; above all, God is fighting on your 
side ; trust in Him; trust in yourselves; be of good courage, and you 
shall gain the victory. 

Yours is a great moral warfare. Take these words of the poet 
Whittier to help you :— 


“Our fathers to their graves have gone; 
Their strife is past,—their triumph won ; 
But sterner trials wait the race 

. Which rises in their honoured place,— 
A moral warfare with the crime 
And folly of an evil time. 


So let it be. In God’s own might 

We gird us for the coming fight. 

And, strong in Him whose cause is ours, 

In conflict with unholy powers, 

We grasp the weapons He has given,— 

The Light, and Truth, and Love of Heaven.” 


James C, STREET. 
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Aessons on the Garly Christians. 


Founded on the Book of Acts. 


IX.—_THE SEVEN GREEKS. (Acts vi. R.v.) 


Our Lesson.—There is good work for all good workers. 


ScENE AND Persons.—We have seen the beginnings of the church, 
and although there is much mist about the picture, we are able, by 
making some allowances, to form a fair notion of the state of things at 
that time. Their leaders, the twelve, preached Jesus as the Christ, that 
is, as the long expected prince sent from God, and they enlisted souls 
into the kingdom of heaven by winning them to love the name and obey 
the law which he had left to them. Of course they stayed as yet in 
Jerusalem, for that was the best place they knew in which to gain 
converts; besides, the first Christians were very much attached to the 
Temple and its worship. The chapter before us gives a glimpse into the 
inner life of the church, and also enables us to see how a new thought 
began to grow up among these Jewish Christians. 

SEVEN men are chosen to assist in managing the affairs of the church. 
They have all Greek names, and doubtless all of them came from other 
countries, where contact with Gentiles made them give up the narrow 
feelings which the Fews at Ferusalem cherished towards other nations. 
We see that although we are told they were chosen to give out relief to 
the poor widows, they really took up at once the work of preaching ; and 
Stephen excelled all others in his zeal and skill. We are not told how 
long time to allow for the events of this story, but Stephen’s death is 
commonly put five or six years after the crucifixion of Jesus. 

NoTeEs ON THE VERSES.—Verse |, ‘‘ Grecian Jews,’’ or ‘‘ Hellenists;”’ 
that is, Jews whose adopted home was among the Greek-speaking 
Gentiles. There were synagogues in many cities in Asia Minor and in 


Greece. ‘‘ Hebrews” refers here to the Christians who were natives of 
Palestine, and who strove to keep up as much separation as possible 
between themselves and other nations. ‘‘ Daily ministration;’’ (see 


chap. iv. 32-5.) The increasing number ef disciples made it hard to 
attend properly to all the poor ; and the charge of unfairness was brought 
against the apostles by those who took the part of the ‘‘Grecian’”’ widows. 
Verse 3, Read ‘‘ full of spirit,’ and in verse 5, ‘‘ full of faith and of holy 
spirit.’’ Notice that the choice was left by the apostles to ‘‘the multitude.’’ 
The Seven ; notice their Greek names. We shall see Stephen and Philip 
became famous. Nicolas, we are told, was of Antioch, a city which we 
shall know well before long. He was not even of Jewish parents, but was 
a ‘‘proselyte,’’ that is, a convert to the Jewish faith before he became a 
Christian.—Verse 7, We do not find much evidence in support of this state- 
ment that ‘‘a great company of priests’’ became Christians. Immediately 
after we find the priests active against Stephen, and there is no voice 
among them to plead for him.—Verse g. It is said Jerusalem had nearly 
five hundred synagogues ; one for each community abroad who sent pil- 
grims to the great feasts. ‘‘ Libertines’? were perhaps ‘‘ freed men,”’ 
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whose parents had been led captive to Rome. ‘‘Cyrene,”’ on the coast of 
Africa; about a quarter of the inhabitants were Jews. ‘‘Alexandria,” a 
splendid city in Egypt, founded nearly four hundred years before by 
Alexander the Great. Nearly half the city was Jewish, and their learning 
and wealth were celebrated throughout the empire. ‘‘ Cilicia’’ was the 
country where stood Saul’s city, Tarsus, south-east of Asia Minor. 
Perhaps Saul actually disputed with Stephen in their synagogue! 
‘Asia’? here means the province at the extreme north-west of Asia 
Minor; Ephesus was its chief city.—Verse 11, ‘‘Suborned’’—secretly pro- 
vided men to bear false witness.— Verse 13, Observe the same charge was 
brought against Jesus (according to Matthew and Mark). No doubt it 
filled the Temple-worshippers with anger to hear men teaching that 
God could be worshipped wherever there was a sincere heart that loved 
Him. They felt that such teaching would lead to a neglect of their 
sanctuary, and Stephen was likely to say that that would be no bad thing. 
Verse 15, ‘‘ His face’’—this is clearly a loving touch of the writer’s own 
imagination. He could not tell what the accusers thought, but he 
pictured the glowing courage of the faithful prisoner, showing brighter 
amid the scowls of his enemies. 

SucceEstTions.—(a) We see that even among the men who had 
listened to Jesus himself there arose murmurings in consequence of 
‘things going wrong.’’ There must be mistakes, now and then, among 
imperfect people; but a loving, generous spirit, a holy spirit indeed, will, 
with gentleness and good counsel, conquer these difficulties. (b) There is 
abundance of work to be done. All are not apostles. All are not 
teachers, or masters. In every school and in every home there are little 
tasks which are just suited to little hands. Begin with them, and greater 
duties will follow. 

QugsTIons FoR REviEw.—(1) Why were the seven chosen? Who 
chose them? (2) Which were most distinguished? (3) What charge 
was brought against Stephen? (4) Against whom was a similar charge 
brought ? 


X.—STEPHEN: THE FIRST MARTYR. (Acts vii.-viii., 2.) 
Our Lesson.—The whole world is God’s Temple. 


SCENE AND PERSONS.—Once more, and the last time for a long 
while, we have to picture the council in the Temple. The elder priests 
are there, grave, reverend men, many of them; their chiefs marked out 
by place and dress, while the court is thronged with eager listeners 
of every rank. In the midst is to be seen the fearless face of Stephen. 
Only a few years before this, his dear master was seen surrounded 
by the same stern faces as now frowned upon him. He is on his 
trial for life or death. If he can clear himself of the charge of speaking 
against the holy Temple he will be set free; if not he must die. No 
wonder the memory of that day lived long in the memory of disciples ! 
It was the first of many hundred days upon which, through the genera- 
tions, men and women of true heart were to be called upon to speak true 
to conscience, and be faithful even unto death. 

In the course of the prisoner’s speech we find all, himself included, 
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worked up into fearful excitement. The violent outcries of his foes cut 
off the close of the argument. Stung into frenzy by his bitter reproaches 
they fall upon him, tear him out of the sacred inclosure, hurry him outside 
the city walls, and there stone him to death. 

Looking on at the awful scene, and even taking charge of the clothes 
of the witnesses, who stripped so as to be more free to hurl the stones at 
their victim, was a young man whose name was Saul. 

NoTeEs ON THE VERSES.—Verse 2, Stephen’s speech probably began 
quietly enough. He was used to argument, and started on matters which 
no one disputed. His plan is to show that simply having a Temple 
dedicated to God is no great thing; indeed he plainly shows that the 
noblest men of their nation served God without any Temple at all, while 
after it was built their forefathers had often gone wrong in spite of it; 
they had killed the prophets, even as their descendants had killed Jesus, 
the ‘‘righteous one.”’ God does not want a house made with hands, but 
a temple in the hearts of faithful men.—Verse 2 and following: Time 
will not allow of going into the whole national history, but it may be 
briefly noted (with map tracing) thus: Abraham travels westward and 
southward ; Isaac and then Jacob live in Canaan; the descendants of 
Jacob remain for a long time in Egypt, but are led away by Moses 
through the wilderness. Here, according to tradition, the worship of 
Jehovah took its chief direction, and Joshua, David, and Solomon, carried 
forward the work begun by Moses.—Verse 16: There is a mistake here. 
According to Genesis xxxiii. 19, it was Jacob who bought ground at 
Shechem, and he was buried at Machpelah (Gen. 1.13). There is a 
legend to this day in Samaria that the twelve sons of Jacob were buried 
at Shechem, but there is no biblical account of this, only of Joseph’s 
burial there.—Verses 30-35 : Notice how the later notions of the Jews 
differed from those of the ancient. In the old scripture it was God him- 
self who was said to have talked out of the bush; here it is God’s 
angel.—Verse 38, ‘‘ Oracles,’’ utterances.—Verse 40, ‘‘ Wot,’’ know.— 
Verses 42, 43, The ‘‘book of the prophets,’? a common term used to 
include the twelve minor prophets. The quotation is from Amos v. 
25, 20, but the version followed is the LX X., and the exact meaning of the 
passage is very doubtful. This at least is evident: the Hebrews are 
accused of forsaking the true object of worship for idols, and this although 
the great teacher Moses was still alive with them! ‘‘Tabernacle”’ should 
be ‘‘tent’’ in verses 43 and 44. In verse 46 the word translated ‘‘habita- 
tion”’ is very different from the word meaning ‘‘house,’’ and hardly differs 
from the word meaning ‘‘tent.’’ In Stephen’s view, apparently, they 
would have been better to keep to the simple ‘‘tent”’ in which to worship, 
and not to erect a costly palace which might be as much a sign of their 
pride as of devotion to God’s service.—Verses 48, 49: This is the con- 
clusion of the matter. /sazah (Ixvi. 1) had long ago rebuked the national 
bigotry and spiritual vain-glory of the Jews.—Verse 55; ‘‘ Full of holy 
spirit,’ he declares he sees the Son of Man exalted at God’s right hand. 
They will hear no more.—Verse 58: The ‘‘ place of stoning’’ is pointed out 
by the Jews to this day; it is north of the city, outside the Damascus 
Gate. The law was that stoning should be done outside the city, and the 
witnesses must begin it (Deut. xvii. 5-7). The Roman governor could 
not have known what was going on, or like Pilate he would have had the 
prisoner brought before him. Perhaps there was a change of governors 
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at the time.—Verses 59, 60: Notice the similarity of these dying words 
to those of Jesus, according to Luke xxiii. 34 and 46.—Chap. viii. 1, 
‘Except the apostles.” The bold speaking Grecians had offended the 
orthodox Jews, and the persecution was directed against them. : 

SuccEstTions.—(a) Belonging to a worthy set of people does not 
insure our being equally worthy. The Jews were proud that Abraham 
and the patriarchs, that Moses and David were, as they thought, most 
favoured by God for being faithful servants of His. But noble is that 
noble does. They were foolish to think that God approved them simply 
for being descended from Abraham. If we have good parents, let us 
feel so much the more bound to be good also. (b) The Jews killed Jesus, but 
his teaching livedon. They slew Stephen, but his views spread the more. 

QUESTIONS FOR ReEvigw.—(1) How long did Moses live before 
Fesus? (1400-1500 years.) (2) Who built the first Temple in Feru- 
salem? About what date? (1,000 B.C.) (3) How was it that Stephen 
was not crucified? (4) Who consented to Stephen’s death ? 


XI.—PHILIP IN SAMARIA. (Acts viii. 3-25.) 
Our Lesson.—Man cannot kill the truth. 


Scene AND PERSoNS.—Saul, hot with zeal against the men who 
spoke against the Temple and its worship, not only consented to Stephen’s 
death, but tried to stop all who spoke as he did. We must imagine the 
young Pharisee busily searching out those who had been seen at the 
synagogues disputing among their fellow Grecians. Those whom he finds 
are hurried to prison, and there await their doom. Meanwhile the Sevex 
are to be further dignified. The first martyr of the Church was Stephen ; 
another of them, Philip, was the first missionary preacher whose name 
has come down to us. We find two stories interwoven with the general 
description of his work. The first of these is told about his doings in 
Samaria. A man could walk from Jerusalem into Samaria in one day, 
travelling over bare, uncomfortable hills, with but little verdure to make 
the way pleasant. After going thus northward for twenty or twenty-five 
miles, the land becoming less rugged as he went, he would see two hill- 
tops, one peeping over the other, and at last he would find a beautiful 
little valley running east and west between them. These hills were 
Mount Gerizim and Mount Ebal, and the little town in the valley was 
Shechem in olden time, but then called Sychar ; ‘‘ and Jacob’s well was 
there,’’ and zs to this day. Following the valley to the west and north, 
the traveller would come to Sebasté, the ancient city of Samaria. There 
were many villages further westward toward the fertile valley by the sea ; 
eastward the uplands split up into narrow valleys, through which every 
winter the torrents rushed down into the deep Jordan valley. Here also 
were many inhabitants at that day. Philip made thither, successfully 
preaching the gospel. 

The legend of Simon the magician is brought in here, and should 
be read attentively; but its full meaning will be best understood later. 

Nores ON THE VERSES.—Verse 3, ‘“‘haling,’’ dragging, hauling. 
—Verse 5, ‘The city of Samaria.’’? Formerly a splendid home of the 
kings of Israel; in Philip’s time it had been lately rebuilt by the 
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Romans, who, in honour of Augustus the Emperor, called it Sebasté,”’ 
which means ‘reverend,’ just as the Roman word “Augusta” did. 
The Jews despised the Samaritans (Fohn iv. 9), and told tales about 
them to show that they were half-heathen by descent. The Samaritians 
claimed that as they had Jacob’s well and the holy mount of Gerizim 
in their country, they were the true worshippers of God. Philip came 
to tell them that the true worshippers worship the Father ‘‘in spirit and 
in truth.””—Verse 7, ‘‘unclean spirits’’—minds diseased. The early 
Christians claimed to have great power over such.—Verse 9, ‘‘Sorcery,” 
magic. This man is often called Simon ‘‘ Magus,” that is, the magician. 
Many forms of legend about him are to be found, but the subject must 
be reserved for future special study.—Verses 14-16: It was usual 
to expect holy spirit to show itself in Christians as soon as baptised. 
Here is a beginning of new notions about the ‘“‘spirit.’’—Verse 16, ‘‘J¢ 
was fallen upon none.’’ The aim of the writer is evidently to exalt 
Peter and John; ¢zey must come if the conversion is to be completed. 
And he apparently wishes to show that they were present at the first 
admission of others than Jews into the Christian church.—Verse 25. 
Not only Philip, but the apostles named, are said to have preached the 
gospel among the Samaritans at this time. We shall see reason to form 
a very different opinion on this matter. 

SuceestTions.—(a) Philip’s work began significantly among the 
Jews’ most bitter enemies at that day. The noble thoughts and new 
life springing therefrom which were refused at Jerusalem thus became 
the possession of their despised rivals. How often the blindness of men 
has led them into casting away the most precious gifts of God! (6) 
Simon’s name is preserved in the word used often in church history to 
denote buying and selling sacred offices such as the priesthood. 
‘“‘Simony,”’ as it is called, is a shameful sin; and it is a very superstitious 
thing to suppose that men can buy spiritual power. That can only come 
from prayer and holy life. 

QuEsTIONS FOR REVIEW.—(1) On which side of Ferusalem did 
the road lead out to Samaria? (2) What kind of country was it? 
Name its chief towns. (3) What did Philip tell the people there? 
(4) What apostles are said to have gone to the believers ? 


XII.—PHILIP IN THE DESERT. (Acts viii. 26-40.) 
Our Lesson.—Miss no chance of learning truth. 


SceNE anD PERsons.—Philip, one of the Grecian seven, after his 
journeys through Samaria, goes, says the second story, into the ‘‘ noon- 
ward”’ country; that is toward the south. He leaves Jerusalem among 
the high hills to the left where it hangs like a crown of the rocks, and 
directed, we are told, by ‘‘an angel,’’ comes to Gaza hard by the sea- 
shore. The way thither is ‘‘desert:’’ the ancient people who used to 
live there, the Philistines, have dwindled away, and even in Philip’s time 
there were but ruins in many places where there had been populous 
towns. In spring there was abundant fodder among the ‘‘ wadies’’ or 
torrent beds, and lovely flowers sprang up to gladden the wayfarer. 
But summer dried the streams, the grass withered, the flowers faded, 
the land was desert. Thither the caravans that traded between Egypt 
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and Syria made their painful way. Travellers kept to the well-known 
tracks. Farther inland there were wild regions, inhabited then as now 
by wild tribes of Arabs. Even on the accustomed tracks people needed 
protection against robbers. 

Among the travellers is to be found a certain African officer of high 
rank, treasurer to the Queen of Ethiopia. He has been, it is said, to 
Jerusalem to worship. He clings to the Jewish idea of God as the 
best he knows. Ethiopia probably meant the inland country, south of 
Egypt, known to us as the Soudan. It is strange to find a lover of the 
Lord in lands so far from Palestine, but God accepts men of every land. 
Ready for guidance, the traveller gladly welcomes the earnest looking 
stranger who speaks to him. Driving on together (while the other 
members of the travelling company were wondering, doubtless, for the 
officer would hardly be travelling alone in such a country), Philip tells 
him of the great suffering Christ; and the ever ready officer welcomes 
baptism into the new faith and goes on his way rejoicing. 

NoTES ON THE VERSES.—Verse 26, ‘‘angel.’” The story has been 
fancifully treated by the ancient tellers, from whom our author received 
it; but it seems to refer to areal and natural incident, one out of very 
many, in the lives of the first missionaries. ‘‘Gaza’’ was sixty miles 
away from Jerusalem on the south-west.—Verse 27. ‘‘Candace’’ was 
the name given to all queens of Ethiopia, as Pharaoh was the name 
given to all kings of ancient Egypt.—Verse 30: It is the practice to 
read aloud in those countries. Philip seizes an opportunity; here is a 
man reading the scripture; surely he will listen to the Gospel of Jesus! 
—Verse 32: If Philip applied the writings of Isaiah to Jesus he did 
what numberless others have done since. ‘There is much that is beautiful 
and something appropriate in these words; but we must remember they 
were meant to describe the faithful Israel, the ‘‘servant of Jehovah.” 
—Verse 36. Any water at hand was suitable to symbolize the cleansing 
of the life in the spirit of Jesus. Observe, there seems no need of an 
apostle to complete the work of conversion. ‘The officer simply asks to 
be baptised, and being so, goes on his way rejoicing.—Verse 37: com- 
pare the authorised version. This verse is an invention of some late 
copyist of the scripture.—Verses 39, 40, seem to hint that something 
snatched Philip right away from the scene; but what good would have 
been served by that? It is one of the fanciful additions. Azotus was 
the ancient Ashdod, on the sea-coast twenty miles north of Gaza. 
Philip travels on along the fertile plain of Sharon, and finally settles at 
Czesarea where we shall meet again (Acts xxi. 8.) 

SuGGESTIONS.—(a) When men have sudden thoughts which lead 
to great results they may often wonder whence those thoughts came. 
In old time men simply said it was the Lord, or His angel that guided 
them. So Socrates said a ‘‘daimon”’ whispered counsel to him in times 
of difficulty. (6) Remember what the early Christians meant by 
baptism. It was a sign of inward purifying giving up all bad thoughts, 
and seeking to serve God with all the heart and soul. Well might the 
good man rejoice, who had thus been placed on the road to eternal peace! 

QuEsTIONS FOR ReEvigw.—(1) Jn whose land were Gaza and 
Azotus? Find Ethiopia on the map. (2) What part of Scripture was 
vead? (3) Show the track Philip took to Cesarea. 

W, G, TaRRAnt, 
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Hessons for the Little Ones. 


II.—MISCHIEF-MAKING. 
(1.) TRouBLE IN THE FARMYARD. 


a Path June days were long and bright. From morning until evening 
the sun shone clear and hot, and the sky was as blue as a forget- 
me-not. Every night the dew fell thick and soft on trees and bushes, on 
flowers and grass, and kept them all fresh and green. It made the 
meadows quite wet in the early morning. The sitting hens ran out and 
got a refreshing dew-bath. They came back to their nests with their 
breast-feathers all dripping. That was very good for the eggs. 

All was going on well in the farmyard. Night and morning the eight 
gentle cows gave Jeggo large pails full of sweet, warm milk to carry into 
the house. It was pleasant at milking-time to lean over the half-door of 
the cow-house, and listen to the long note,—ting, ting, ting, of the milk, 
as it fell into the pails. 

Old Short was working hard fetching and carrying for house, and 
farm, and garden. He thought the while, how, in a few short weeks, the 
hay would be ready for carting, and how much he should enjoy his share 
of the work. He always found it so easy and agreeable to stand still in 
the sweet smelling field, while the hay was piled into the cart, and then 
again in the shade of the stack while the fragrant load was emptied out. 
The hens were laying plenty of eggs, and taking good care of the little 
chickens, and the pigs in the stye were eating nicely, growing plump to 
be ready to make good pork when the cold weather should come. 

In short, all the animals in the yard were doing their duty cheerfully, 
and were quite happy and contented. 

But one day the master bought a new animal, and gave it to Jeggo to 
put with the others. This animal was a Houdin cockerel; a handsome 
bird—black and white, with a top-knot of drooping feathers on his head. 
He seemed friendly enough, and the animals welcomed him kindly. 
Only the old drake, though quite polite, was somewhat grave and cold, 
and the barn-door cock gave one crow and turned away, saying to 
dame Speckle, his favourite hen, ‘‘I have no opinion of foreigners, my 
dear, and a cock who wears a top-knot is pretty sure to come to no good. 
I shall be forced to give that young gentleman a lesson before we have 
done with him, I know.” 

Well, for about two days all went on quite nicely. Then young 
Mr. Houdin went about his wicked work of mischief-making. There 
was in the yard a certain good little black hen. She was not very large, 
nor very pretty, but she laid very nice eggs, and she had a beautiful coat of 
black feathers, with only just one white feather in one wing. Because she was 
very harmless and good natured, and could not, as he thought, take her 
own part, she was the first to suffer from Houdin’s spiteful tongue. For 
mischief-makers are always mean, cowardly people. He went one fine 
afternoon across the yard to see her, and she received him quite pleasant- 
ly, making him welcome in her chatty way. So he talked to her awhile, 
and got her to tell him something about nearly every animal in the yard. 
It was not wise of her, of course, but she meant no harm, and said 
nothing ill-natured, Mischief-makers turn good-natured things into ill- 
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natured things in repeating them, just asa little dirt in the milk-pan turns 
all the milk sour. 

As soon as Houdin left the little black hen he went to see Mrs. Duck. 
“‘Ah, my dear Mrs. Duck,” said he, ‘‘a beautiful afternoon, is it not? 
and so I hear it was your great grandmother whom the fox ate up, when 
she went on that journey with Henny-penny.”’ 

Mrs. Duck looked very much astonished. 

‘‘T mean,” said Houdin, ‘‘ when a big pea fell upon Henny-penny’s 
head, and they all thought the sky was falling. Mrs. Ducky Daddles, I 
believe, was the old lady’s name.” 

Mrs. Duck was very much offended. She had always been ashamed 
of that foolish journey, and did not like to be put in mind of it. She 
drew herself up, and said: ‘‘ I cannot understand how you came to know 
anything about it, Mr. Houdin, it is nobody’s business but mine, and an 
old story too.” 

‘«So itis, madam, so it is,’’ said Houdin, very politely. ‘‘ But I thought 
it was only right you should know how much you are talked of. Yes, it 
was the little black hen told me—oh ! she talks, I can tell you—a most 
spiteful little thing. And, do you know, she has a white feather in her 
wing.” 

Really,” said Mrs. Duck, ‘I wouldn’t have believed it of her—such 
good neighbours as we have always been; always talked about the 
children together, and never one of us found a good place for worms but 
we let the other know of it. No, I don’t know how to believe it.’’ 

‘Quite true, my dear madam,” said Houdin. ‘‘ You won’t say I 
told you, will you? ”’ and off he went to see the pigeons. After a little 
talk he said: ‘‘ What a strange, ill-natured little creature that little black 
hen is!” 

‘‘Oh dear, no, sir,’’ said one of the pigeons. ‘‘ Most kind and nice, 
I assure you. You are quite mistaken.” 

‘If she is kind and nice,” said Houdin, ‘‘it is odd she should say 


’ 


such false things about you, beautiful creatures that you are,’’—and he 
made them a bow so low that his dainty top-knot nearly touched the 
ground. 


‘‘About us?” said the pigeons, ‘‘That cannot be. We are the best 
of good friends, and never in our lives had a cross word together. She 
certainly could not say anything bad of us.’’ 

“‘T hate to repeat anything ill-natured,’’ said Houdin, ‘‘but in this 
case I feel I must. I cannot see such good, trusting creatures as you so 
deceived. She said—I really hardly know how to tell you what she said, 
it was such a dreadful falsehood—she said you painted your legs to make 
them pink !”’ 

Now, what the little black hen really did say was that if the white 
pigeons had painted their legs they could not make them prettier than 
they were,—which was a very different thing from saying that they did 
paint them. What Houdin said had a most dreadful effect upon the 
pigeons ; they cared more about their pink legs than anything else in the 
world ; so much, in fact, that if a pigeon, when he came out of the egg, 
had not pink legs, he had to be a slave all his life. They thought it 
horrible that any one should say that they had painted them. They 
raised quite a shriek of anger, and one hen pigeon, who was not strong, 
fainted quite away. 
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How Houdin did enjoy the trouble and confusion he had made. He 
stood, quietly smiling to himself, until a pigeon turned and said to him: 
‘“‘ Pray go away, sir. We do not wish a stranger to see our sorrow.” 

Then he said: ‘ Certainly, I will go at once. You will not say who 
told you, will you? Alas! I am deeply grieved to have had to tell you 
such a story, but I thought it’ only right. After all, what could you 
expect of a black hen with a white feather in her wing?” 

I have no time to tell you all the tales Houdin made up and told about 
the poor little black hen, ending every one with ‘‘And, do you know? she 
has a white feather in her wing.’’ The end of it was that the whole yard 
was in acommotion and a confusion: everybody cross and unhappy, and 
with a kind of an idea that somehow it was the little black hen’s fault for 
having a white feather in her wing. But the old drake watched all that 
went on. Next morning, when the little black hen came into the yard, 
not a bird would speak to her, or feed near to her. The hens carefully 
called their chickens to their sides, and bade them have nothing to do with 
her. She could not understand it at all, and crept away into a corner, 
too miserable even to eat her breakfast. 

Then the drake said to the barn-door cock: ‘I think, friend, the 
time for your lesson has come.’’ And the barn-door cock thought so too. 
He gave Mr. Houdin such a lesson as he never forgot, and turned him 
out of the yard with his wings drooping, and his fine crest nearly torn 
from his head—a dirty, draggled, ashamed-looking bird as you ever saw. 
He got no more than he deserved, for it took weeks to mend the mischief 
he had done in two days. 


(2.) TROUBLE WITH THE COUSINS. 


DON’T know how to believe it, Alan, said little Arthur, sorrowfully. 

‘‘T really don’t know how to believe it. I knew we quarrelled, but 

I didn’t think you’d go and say I was a nasty little foreigner. And Katie 

too. I always thought Katie was so kind, and now I never can think so 
any more. I am most dreffully sorry, Alan.’ 

‘‘But we didn’t, Arthur,”’ cried Alan. ‘‘ We never did say such a 
thing. We did not think it, so we could not say it; we never did, did we, 
Katie?” 

‘‘No, indeed,”’ said Katie. ‘‘Oh dear, Arthur, this is quite a trouble, 
more a trouble than anything ever was before. It was almost a trouble 
when you and Alan fought; but there was not anything then that was 
not true, and so it all came right. But this is not true, and it can’t never 
come right no more.” 

Poor little Katie sat down on the bottom step outside the front door, 
and hid her face in a rather dirty pocket-handkerchief. Arthur and Alan 
stood looking at each other, and feeling almost unhappy enough to cry 
too. 

‘“Who told you?”’ asked Alan. ‘‘ Who said I said such a thing? 
Why Americans are not really foreigners a bit—they talk English. 
And I do not think you are nasty a bit, Arthur. I’ve thought you quite 
nice several times lately.- And Katie said yesterday she would be very 
sorry when you go home. Who said I said it, Arthur ?”’ 

‘‘T must not tell,’”’ said Arthur. ‘‘ He made me promise not. And 
beside, you know, it does not really matter now. You said it, and that’s 
an end of it. Only I can’t play with you any more, Alan. I shall 
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forgive you, but I can’t forget it. I s’pose we must do our lessons 
together, but I can’t trust you any more, Alan; and I can’t have you 
and Katie stay with me in America, and ride the pony.” 

‘‘Don’t you cry, Katie,’ said Alan, as Katie gave a very loud sob. 
‘“ We'll have a pony of our own one day.” 

‘Tt isn’t the pony,” sobbed Katie. ‘It’s Arthur being all alone 
here, and thinking we’d be so horrid, I mind. I think it was Sydney 
told him, Alan. I think Sydney’s a dreffully mean boy.” 

“Tf it was,’’ cried Alan, clenching his fist, ‘‘I’ll give him sucha licking, 
Arthur ” But Arthur had walked away, with his head down, and his 
hands in his jacket pocket. What to do next Alan and Katie did not 
know. Was it not a terrible state of affairs ? 

I think you must wait until next time to hear about how peace was 
made again. 


Mary Denpy. 


Character and Gonduct. 


VII. PERSEVERANCE AND INDUSTRY. 


is the preceding lessons we have spoken of some of the elements that 

help to make up a noble character. Each of these would be found 
wanting in a man whose character is just the opposite. In this lesson 
we are to consider an element which is common to good and bad alike. 
You may have an industrious bad man; you may frequently see a man 
persevering in wrong courses. But you are not likely to find a man who 
is generous, reverent, truthful, honest, serving his kind, and well under 
control, who is at the same time a bad man. All these good qualities, 
however, want at the back of them _ perseverance, the quality of 
endurance and persistency in the face of ditticulty. Industry too is needed, 
because no good work is done without it, and to maintain a character, 
such as it has been our endeavour to describe, hard work is absolutely 
necessary. 

[The teacher will find in Mr. Smiles’ Self Help, and in some other 
works of his, several examples of industry and perseverance which may 
be read with profit in connection with this lesson. The story of Palissy 
the Potter is peculiarly fitted. ] 

Many of the stories told us about persevering and industrious men, 
no doubt, illustrate the success which attends their efforts, in a worldly 
or pecuniary sense. And such men are not always persons whose 
characters, apart from their business qualities, are worthy of imitation. 
It would be a mistake, however, to suppose that the labours of such men 
have no part in the formation of character. If perseverance and industry 
can lead to material success, the same can help to bring about moral 
successes. There is hardly a single change for the better that has taken 
place in the moral condition of society that has not owed its existence to 
the perseverance and industry of some man, or body of men, bent on 
effecting the reform. No great philanthropist has been able to carry 
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out his schemes without the aid of these qualities. There are always 
persons interested in maintaining the existence of abuses; others who 
dislike change; others who are indifferent. All these have to be dealt 
with, some to be overcome, some to be persuaded, some to be roused. 
And this involves work ; it means perseverance andindustry. Sometimes 
the difficulties to be overcome are not from without but from within. A 
man has physical infirmities which hinder him; these have to be 
subdued, only with much labour and persistency. The great incentive 
to perseverance and industry in worldly matters is no doubt the 
material success that a man hopes to gain; in moral matters it is the 
conviction of the righteousness of the object aimed at. The spread 
of religion, the abolition of slavery, the destruction of intemperance, the 
well-being of society are all incentives to those who have, or have had, 
these objects at heart, to be industrious and persevering. 


RICHARD BARTRAM. 


WHAT WE DID AT OUR BAND OF HOPE. 


Dear Mr. Helper 

We were getting rather tired of nothing but the songs and recitations 
and addresses, which we always have, so we thought we would try an 
Acrostic. We did not all know what that meant at first, but we soon found 
out. Our chairman asked us whether we would rather have a reading from 
him or something on the blackboard. And we voted for the blackboard. 
The chairman said he never could make the chalk mark himself; so the 
secretary did it for him. First he wrote up this proverb, as the chairman 
told him, 


Better wear out than rust out. 
Then under it he wrote this one, 
All that glitters is not gold. 


And we soon saw that the first letters read downwards were going to make 
Banp oF Hops, and then we began calling out proverbs, and the chairman 
said some of ours were better than the ones he had thought of; so he put 
them in instead. 

When he had done, he said he didn’t think that Acrostic was nearly the 
best that could be made. So he asked us to try and make some for next time. 
He said they might be made from proverbs, or from verses of the Bible, or 
from lines of poetry, and that whichever was the best should be sent up to 
you, and perhaps you would print ir! So every one of us had a chance of 
writing something that would really be printed,—only think ! 

At the next meeting there was a neat little heap of papers on the chairman’s 
table, and one or two more were handed up to him afterwards. These were 
the new acrostics. He’ said he wouldn’t decide himself which was the best, 
but that he would read them all over to us, and then we must decide by voting. 
So he read them all, and then he made us vote by holding up our hands. 
One little boy voted for them all, I think; but then he didn’t understand. 
The chairman said the first was very good, because the lines were so short. 
So I will tell you that one, though I don’t think any one voted it was the best 
except that little boy. It was— 
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Better late than never. 

A stitch in time saves nine. : 

Never put off till to-morrow what can be done to-day. 
Delays are dangerous. 


Overcome evil with good. 
Fortune favours the brave. 


Hope on, hope ever. 

Out of debt, out of danger. 
Practice makes perfect. 
Envy no man. 


That was written by a girl, and not a very old one either. 
The one that got most votes but one, was all made up of lines taken from 
our Sunday School Hymn Book. Will you print it too? 


Be watchful, be zealous, and fight to the end, 
And stand like the brave, with thy face to the foe ; 
No nobler hero in the fight than he who 

Dares to be true, dares to do right. 


Onward, Christian soldiers, marching as to war, 
Forward into battle, with brave hearts and true. 


He liveth longest who can tell 

Of true things truly done each day.— 
Pilgrims, may we travel with you, 
Ever striving for the right. 


Of course it doesn’t rhyme. But then, you see, it all makes sense together, 
though it’s picked out of a lot of different hymns. And then it is an Acrostic 
too. 

The prize one,—I mean the one for which we almost all voted as the best— 
was a real poem with proper rhymes, which somebody made all out of his or 
her own head, just like people who write real books. I am sure you will like 
to have that printed. But we don’t know who ever wrote it, for the chairman 
said there was no name to it: and when he asked, no one answered. I do 
wonder who it was! This is it— 


Bravely fight on, brothers, ’gainst every sin ; 
Arm’d with true courage, the battle you'll win. 
Never despair, though the foe may be strong, 
Dare to do right, and prove him in the wrong. 


Onward, though scoffers may laugh and deride ; 
Fear no temptation with truth on your side. 


Help on the needy, the humble, the weak ; 
Open your lips, words of kindness to speak. 
Persevere, brothers! then, whate’er betide, 
Ever our Band of Hope firm will abide. 


Good bye, Mr. Helper. 
Iam, 


A MEMBER OF A LIVERPOOL BAND OF HOPE, 
April, 1887. } olyal 


